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COMMERCIAL LAW 


AN INVESTIGATION TO DETERMINE WHAT PRINCIPLES OF 
COMMERCIAL LAW ARE USED MOST FREQUENTLY 
BY ONE HUNDRED BUSINESS WORKERS 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement of the Problem 

This study is concerned with the question of what kind of 
training in commercial law is most suitable to meet the needs of 
students enrolled in commercial curricula on the senior-high- 
school level. It is the purpose of the study to throw some light 
upon this question by determining what principles of law are used 
most frequently in business by business workers. 

The study is based upon the premise thet if the school is to 
lay satisfactorily the foundation for future business occupations, 
it mst, to a large degree, parallel business conditions by supplying 
as nearly as possible training in those experiences most likely to be 
encountered in the business world. 

The scope of this study does not embrace matters of commercial 
curricula or curriculum construction. The study is confined to the 
Single problem of determining possible ways of improving the course 
in commercial law on the senior-high-school level. 

Importence of the Problem 

Commercial law has been a fundemental course in commercial 
eurricula for a number of years. Nichols showed that of four major 
proposals for commercial curricula, each recommended the teaching of 


commercial law as a required subject for one full semester, ‘1) In 


1 
( NreGavisk G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School, 


BD. Appleton Century Go., 1933, p. 429. 


discussing the sociel-business subjects, in which classification 
commercial law appears, Nichols states that commercial law is re- 
garded as an essentiel part of any commercial eurriculun:'2) 

Nevertheless, there has been a growing dissatisfaction among 
educators with respect to the teaching of commercial lew. Many 
hold the opinion that it hes not been justifying the time spent for 
4ts instruction. Tonne has stated, "The aims of business lew as 
taught at the present time are not satisfactory. The subject-matter 
is even poorer." (3) In further discussing this matter he says that 
unless the subject-matter can be improved, the course "should and 
will in all probability be eliminated from the program of studies”. (4) 
However, he thinks that if the course can be improved, and he sees 
no reason why it cannot, it "will be one of the most valuable 
courses in the earricata. (>) 

In view of this situation, an investigation to throw some 
light upon the principles of law most frequently used by business 
workers should be of value. 

Method of Attack 

The deta for the study was obtained by means of a questionnaire 

answered during a personel interview with the writer. This method 


wes used because it seemed probable that a satisfactory response 


would not be made to a mailed questionnaire. 


(2)ipia., pe 437. 

(S)gerbert Tonne, Social Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools, The New York University Press, 1932, 
p. 136. 

(4)rpia., p. 136 


(S)rpia., pe 136 


Definitions 

Since an examination of the literature reveals considerable 
variation in the use of terms in commercial education, it has been 
deemed advisable to define some of the terms used in this study. 
Commercial Law; Business Law 

The terms commercial lew and business law are used inter- 
chengesbly. Each means exactly the same thing. The term business 
law does seem to be preferred in present-day usage. The Collegiate 
Law Dictionary, referring to "12 Corpus Juris 141", defines 
commercial law as "Those branches of the law which relate to the 
rights of property and reletions of persons engaged in commerce, 
not peculiar to one state or dependent upon local authority Eat 
arising out af the usages of the commercial wrlda".(6) Hurteut 
and Bogert define business law as “that portion of the general lew 
which governs business Gansastionst 
Commercial Education 

With respect to the term commercial education, the definition 
given by Nichols is accepted. I+ is as follows: 

"A type of training which, while playing its 

part in the achievement of the general aims of 

education on any given level, has for its primary 

objective the preparation of people to enter upon 

a business career, or, having entered upon such 

a career, to render more efficient service therein 


and to advance from their present levels of employ- 
ment to higher levels ."(8) 


(8) one Collegiate Law Dictionary, The American Law Book Co., 


ooklyn, N. Y., 1925, p. 58. 
(7)suppeut-Bogert, Elements of Business Law, Ginn & @o., N. Y., 
Second Revised Edition, p. 3. 


(8)¥rederick G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School, 
D. Appleton Century Co., 1933, p. 51. 


Commercial Curriculum 

There is mch controversy over the meaning of the term curricu- 
lum. For the purposes of this study the term commercial curriculum 
will mean that sum total or body of guided experiences which con- 
stitute commercial education. 
Gommercial or Business Law Course 

The commercial or business law course forms an integral part of 
the commercial curriculum and is defined as that body of experiences 
designed to familiarize pupils with those principles of law most 
likely to be of use to them in business. 
& Diseussion of the Present Status of Commercial Law 

Commercial law came into the commercial curriculum because 
workers in the business fielis felt thet a kmowledge of the basic 
legal principles of business was essential to their training. The 
more highly-trained the business worker, the more acute seemed to be 
his felt need for a kmowledge of the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness law. Marshall writing on "The Extent and Form of the Movement 
for Collegiate Business Education" says, with reference to the felt 
needs of business workers in the field, 

mand yet nothing is more common among the grad- 

uates of a school of business than @ desire for a 

greater knowledge of law. "(9) 

Further evidence of a need for the study of business law in the 


preparation of commercial workers is found in the statement of 


Bossard and Dewhurst who say that, 


(9);. ¢. Marshall, The Collegiate School of Business, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, I1l., 1928, p. 43. 


"In the conduct of large scale operations, 
carried on over long periods of time, rules of the 
game come inevitably to develop. In certain aspects 
of society, these rules becom institutionalized in 
the form of laws. Business is an illustration in 
point, and its institutionalized rules constitute 
the field of business lew. Since its implications 
touch virtually every business and every business 
man, instruction in pusiness law has come to be 
recognized as an integral part of business train- 
ing.™(10) 


It would seem clear, therefore, thet business law can be justi- 
fied as one o@ the essentiel foundation courses in business training 
on the senior-high-school level. However, the acceptance of the 
need for a course in business law by no means solves all the problems 
erising out of the establishment of such a course. The question im- 
mediately arises "What shell be the subject-matter of such a course 
and how shall it be presented to the best advantage on the pecandery= 
sehool level"? : 

This study concerns itself with the problem of subject-matter 
only and does not seek to answer questions of method or teaching 
procedures. 

Although the subject-matter of business law is relatively static, 
and new branches evolve slowly, its scope is so broad that consider- 
able perplexity has arisen as to whieh pranches should be given 
greatest emphasis, especially on the senior-high=school level. Asa 
result, much of the subject-matter as taught has not met the needs of 


students preparing for business occupations. 


0 

(2 ) possard-Dewhurst, University Education for Business, University 
of Pennsylvenia Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1951, 
p. 402. 


Bossard and Dewhurst in writing about the collegiate school of 
business have said, 


"There is a general consensus of opinion that courses 
in business law should be given to upper-classmen--that 
lower classmen, particularly freshmen, are not sufficient- 
ly informed as yet concerning the organization or struc- 
ture of the business world to discuss intelligently 
questions of the legal regulation end control of the 
details of its functioning."(11) 


Concerning the nature of business law courses, they say, 


"Most of the schools offer one or two general 
courses in business law. What are the subjects covered 
in this course or two? The content is rather standard- 
ized. It includes elementary studies of law, contracts, 
agencies, partnerships, corporations, bailments, seles, 
negotiebie instruments, bankruptcy. That is, such 
instruction deals with those ordinary business rela- 
tions, business forms, business organizations and 
points of litigation in business with which business 
men come in contact. Beyond these general courses 
there are a variety of courses chiefly dealing with 
the law in specialized fields such as property, 
banking, market practices, insurance, railwey law, 
maritime law, public utilities, audits and collec- 
tions, traffic, poverty, labor, and income tax. Of 
these, the most frequently found are those dealing 
with the fields of insurance, marketing, and 
property ."(12) 


Although college freshmen end sophomores in collegiate schools 
of business are not considered mature enough to discuss intelligently 
questions of the legal regulation ani control of business, juniors 
and seniors in high school, several years less mture, are expected 
to grasp an understanding of essentially the same elementary prin- 
ciples of commercial law reserved for juniors and seniors in the 
collegiate school of business. Moreover, the elementary courses in 
college cover a period of one to two full years, while the course in 


high school covers but one semester with instruction three times a 


(11)mia., p. 404. 
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( )pia., p. 405. 


week. At the college level, students have the benefit of instructors 
¢rained in the teaching of business law. In the high schools, the 
subject is generally taught by one with but little if any training 
in the principles of business law. 

These conditions confine the presentation of the course in high 
school to a text-book study with the so-meny—pages-to~be-covered 
method of teaching procedure--a type of approach that devitalizes 
the subject end usually results in lack of interest both on the part 
of the teacher and the stuients. As these students take their 
places in the business world and eventually come to 4 realizetion 
thet they have missed somthing that they need, they naturally con- 
clude that the course in business law in high school was, for the 
most part, a waste of time. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the greatest single eriti- 
cism of the high school course in business law is the tendency to 
crowd too much into the course by attempting to cover too broad an 
area of the vast field of law as it touches business practice. There 
is not sufficient instructional time provided in the high school to 
adequately teach all the branches of commercial law. Therefore, it 
would seem to follow that fewer principles of commercial law should 
be emphasized. If it is true that the high school should parallel, 
as neerly as possible, business conditions, then it would elso follow 
that those principles of commercial law should be emphasized in the 
commercial law course in high school which are found to be used most 
frequently by business workers. 


It is the purpose of this study to determine what those principles 


CHAPTER I 
PROCEDURE USED IN COLLECTING AND ORGANIZING THE DATA 


In attempting to find out what principles of business lew are 
used most frequently by business workers, it seemed best to secure 
the opinions of a selected group of workers. 

To do this, two problems had to be faced. The first raised the 
question, "Who shali be selected?" The second, “How shall the opin- 
ions of those selected be solicited?" 

Selection and Division of Business Workers into Four Groups 

It wes decided to obtain the opinions of one hundred business 
workers. For the purpose of obtaining a representative point of view 
of business workers in generel, the one hundred workers were divided 
into four groups. The first group comprised those engeged in secre- 
tarial work; the second, those engaged as clerks, bookkeepers and 
eashiers; the third, salesmen; and the fourth, office managers and 
other workers engaged in special business activities. While the 
grouping of the workers included in this study wes essentially 
arbitrary, it seems likely that those included represent ea reasonably 
good sample of the workers in business occupations for which the high 
schools are providing training. 

The Questionnaire Used in Gathering the Data 

The data was gathered by means of a questionnaire filled in 
during a personal interview with the writer. There were a few 
instances where this was not possible. In very busy offices, or on 


very busy days, the writer was given the choice of either leaving 


several questionnaires to be filled out and mailed in when wrk 
slackened, or else to meke a return trip. Both suggestions were 


tried, the latter proving the more satisfactory although the number 


of responses by mail was greater than expected. Altogether seven- 


teen were mailed in. A copy of the questionnaire follows: 


1. Name Address 


2. Occupation 


3. Graduate of high school_, business college _; degrees 


4. Curriculum studied in high school 


5. Ever study commercial law____; high school__, business college 
6. What practical value has the study of commercial law in high 
school been to you, 
(a) in business; great, some__—_—__,-Little__; 
(b) for personal use: great, some___—, little ___- 
7. Do you have any special praise or criticism, constructive or 
otherwise, of the course in commercial law which you took in 


high school? 


8. Do you believe that commercial law should be required of all high 
school students studying for commercial occupations; or, should 


it be offered merely as an elective? 


9. The following constitute the more importent recognized objectives 


of a course in commercial law. In the light of your business 
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experience, what value do you consider these to be; 


GREAT SOME LITTIE 


——— 


(a) Knowledge of basic law principles 
and their use; 


(b) The awareness of law as a means 
of social control; 


(c) Knowledge of the organization 
and jurisdiction of courts; 


(d) Familierity with the fundamental 
rules of business relationships; 


(e) Realization of the inadequacies 
of our present law and court 
system; 


(Z) To develop respect for law and 
order together with a desire 
for better laws and better 
legal machinery; 


(g) Realization of the necessity of 
legal rules to insure business 
stability. 


10. To determine what principles of law are used most frequently in 


business, indicate the use you make of the following branches of 


GREAT SOME LITTLE GREAT SOME LITTLE 
CONTRACTS GUARANTY 


| 
commercial law in your work: | 
| 


: 


AGENCY R@EIPTS, RELEASES 
CORPORATIONS ARBITRATION ; 


GREAT SOME LITTIE GREAT SOME LITTLE 
STATUTE OF 
INSURANCE LOAITATIONS 
ee 
PARTNERSHIP INTEREST & USURY 
———__—_—___—___ STS USORY 
LAW EMPLOYER'S LIA- 

IN GENERAL BILITY LAW 
ee eS et ee ae 
THE LAW OF WORKMAN'S COM- 

THE PLACE PENSATION LAW 
SSS SSS 
DEEDS MASTER & SERVANT 
S$ sssSCS STEER & 

MORTGAGES 
OF LAND 
ee es; 
MORTGAGES 


re 
WILLS 
a a ee eee 
11. Do you now have a felt need for a greater knowledge of the legal 
principles of business? Extent? GREAT, SOME, 
LITTLE, NONE, ° 
12. In what branches of commercial law is your need for greater 


knowledge more pronounced? 


4 


Method of Interviewing 


In approaching business workers, the first point of contact was 
the office manager. The nature and purpose of the study was thor- 
oughly explained and permission asked to interview certain types of 
workers. In the majority of instances considerable interest was man- 
ifested in the study by the managers and consent was readily granted. 
It was evident from remarks made in conversation with those inter- 
viewed that they felt complimented in being asked to contribute in 
some helpful way to the purposes of education. Not only was consent 
willingly eranted to interview workers in their offices but manepers 
themselves readily egreed to answer the questions Submitted. In most 
instences, manasers called in an assistent to introduce the writer 
to the various workers to be questioned. This courtesy tended to 
imply complete administrative Spproval and made for more thoucht?ful 
responses to the questionine. The nature end purpose of the study 
Was explained to each person being interviewed and each was given a 
questionnaire to refer to while the questions were beins asked, 

As the questioning progressed, requests were often made to 
elaborate on certain questions. In the majority of cases, the 
questions seemed to be sufficiently self-explanatory, especially to 
those who had taken a course in commercial law. In instenees where 
there wes an apparent lack of either understanding or interest, the 
Ssnswers were not used in the final compilation. This was true in 
about fifteen cases, 


In connection with question nine, it should be pointed out that 
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although seven objectives are listed, it was the intention of the 
writer that only five would finally be considered for study purposes. 
The writer thought it advisable to secure some check on the degree 
of thoughtful consideration given by those interviewed to the value 
of the objectives listed. He therefore duplicated two of the ob- 
jectives, being of the opinion that if proper consideration were 
given to evaluating the seven objectives listed under question nine 
that approximtely the same value would be placed upon the original 
and the duplication. Such proved to be the case. The objectives 
which were intended to be essentially similar in meaning were 
objectives (a) and (da), (b) and (g). Therefore, in considering the 
Gata received in connection with question nine, only five of the 
listed objectives will be included. These will be objectives (ec), 


(a), (e), (£), and (g). 
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CHAPTER II 


PRESENTATION OF DATA 


In presenting the findings of this study, questions three, four 
and five of the questionnaire, dealing with the educational back-— 
grounds of the business workers interviewed, will be discussed to- 
gether. This will be followed, in turn, by a separate discussion of 
each succeeding question. Such observations as shall be deemed per- 
tinent to this study will be made as occasion demands. 

4s has been previously noted, the business workers interviewed 
were divided into four groups as follows: 


Group I representing the secretarial workers, included 
secretaries, stenographers, typists. 


Group II representing clerical workers and included 
bookkeepers, cashiers and clerks in general. 


Group III representing salesmen also included several 
buyers. 


Group IV representing office managers included small 
independent business men and certain others performing 
special business services. 


Table 1 


Educational Background of Workers Studied 


Composite Specialized Groups 
Group f iE —atE Iv 


High school graduates 78 22 19 20 17 
Business college graduates 31 11 8 6 6 
Number possessing degrees 29 2 % 8 12 
From business college ? ie) 4 10) 3 
From academic college 22 2 3 8 9 
Curriculum studied in high school: 
Business curriculum 19 11 4 ie) 4 
Other curricula 81 14 16 25 21 
Those who studied commercial law: 
In high school 17 S| 3 £ 4 
In business college 38 9 i 10 8 


As a whole, the one hundred business workers participating in 
this study appear to have a good general educational background. 
The majority graduated from high school (78 per cent) and 29 per cent 
of the group received degrees from academic or business institutions. 
It is to be observed that only 7 per cent received degrees from 
business colleges, while 22 per cent received them from academic 
colleges. Thirty-one per cent of the group graduated from business 
college and 22.6 per cent of these received degrees. 

411 of these workers had som high school training but only 19 
per cent elected the business curriculum in high school. It is evi- 


Gent that the high school had only a small part in preparing these 
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workers for the techniques of their oceupations. If this is true of 


business workers in general, the high school is playing only a smell 


part in the preparation of business workers. A much lerger share of 
responsibility for this training is assumed by private business schools 
and business itself. 

Since the majority of the workers participating in the study re- 
ceived their preparation for business in business colleges rather 
than in high school, it would be expected, as is the case, that a 
greater number (38 per cent) studied commercial lew in business 
eollege than in high school (17 per cent). 

In studying the educationel backgrounds of each of the four 
groups of business workers, we observe that a higher percentage of 
secreterial workers graduated from high school than is true of 
workers in the other three groups. The rank order with respect to 
high school graduation is as follows: secreterial workers first 
(86 per cent), salesmen second (80 per cent), clerks third (76 per 
cent), and office managers fourth (68 per cent). 

With respect to graduation from business colleges, secretarial 
workers again show a higher percentage than is true of workers in the 
other three groups. The rank order is as follows: secreterial 
workers first (44 per cent), clerks second (32 per cent}, salesmen 
end office manegers follow with 24 per cent each. 

It will be noted that with respect to the matter of degrees, 
including both business and academic, office managers show a sub- 
stantially higher percentage than is true of the other three groups. 


The renk order is as follows: office managers first (48 per cent), 
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salesmen second (32 per cent), clerks third (28 per cent), secretaries 
fourth (8 per cent). 

It is to be noted that none in either the secretarial group or 
the salesmen group hold business college degrees. In the group repre- 
sented by the ofzice managers 12 per cent have business college de- 
grees while 16 per cent of the group represented by the clerks have 
these degrees. 

As to academic degrees, office managers show the highest percen- 
tage (36), salesmen second with 32 per cent, clerks third with 12 per 
cent, secretaries fourth with 8 per cent. 

It is to be noted that the percentage of secretarial workers (44) 
that elected the business curriculum in high school far exceeds that of 
the other three croups. Clerks and office managers fall fer below this 
with 16 per cent each, while not one in the group of salesmen received 
any business training in high school. While this situation probably 
reflects the emphasis given in high school to the preparation of 
students for secretarial positions, it reveals a surprising neglect 
on the part of the high school of the needs of workers in other 
business groupse 

In summary, it may be said that of the business workers studied, 
office managers have the best general education. This might be ex- 
pected since matters of administrative policy are entrusted to them 
and only those with good educational qualifications are usually to be 
found in these positions. Among the remaining groups, salesmen have 


the greatest amount of general education. However, it is to be noted 
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that en unusually small percentage of those comprising this group 
had any business training in high school or business college. Not 
one received business training in high school while only 24 per cent 
had formal business training of any kind. 

Clerks have a general education nearly equal to that of salesmen. 
This group has the largest percentage of business college degrees. 
The probable reason for this is the fact that in this group of workers 
many are performing services which demand or call for advanced busi- 
ness training. In ascertaining the type of work performed by those 
individueis classified as clerks, it wes discovered that the term 
clerk covered a wide spread of services ranging from rather mediocre 
or non-specialized types of work to services bordering on, and in 
some instances including, a high degree of specialized service. It 
was found thet those individuals acting as bookkeepers, statistical 
clerks and accountancy clerks, were the ones that possessed degrees 
in business education. 

Those in the secretarial group seemed to be content with a high 
school business education together with some business college train- 
ing. This may indicate that those who train for secretarial work are 
content to acquire just enough skill to gin entrance into business 
and once there receive what additional training they need on the job. 
There seems to be three classifications within the secretarial 
group: typists, stenographers, and general secretaries. Individuals 
just entering business are to be found mostly in the group of typists. 
Usually their business preparation is a minimum. The stenogrephers 


usually teke dictation in addition to typing. This group for the 
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most part has probably had some business college training. Generel 
secretaries usually heve a more personal relationship to the ad- 
ministrative and executive positions and represent that group who 
have hed thorough business college training for secretarial work or 
who have proven capable through training on the job. 

A larger percentage of the secretarial group had training in the 
principles of business law (72) then is true of the other three 
groups. Next in order are the clerks (56 per cent), then the business 
managers (48 per cent), and finally the salesmen (44 per cent}. These 
percentages refer to the study of commercial law in either high school 
or business college. Noting the order of percentages of those who 
studied the subject in high school only, the following is found: 
secretarial group (36 per cent), office managers (16 per cent), 
clerks (12 per cent), salesmen (4 per cent). It will be noted that 
fewer salesmen studied business in high school than any other group, 
although as will be shown leter this group makes more use of busi- 
ness law than any other. The significance of this is that with 
respect to preparing students for business, the high school fails 
to reach the ones who actually use principles of business law most. 

It will be likewise noted that of the remaining groups office managers 
use business law the most. Nevertheless, only 16 per cent of this 
group studied business lew in high school. Only 12 per cent of the 
clerks received high school training in business lew. Seeretaries, 
who use the principles of business law the least, received training 
in the subject more frequently than the members of any other group 


(36 per cent). 
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Data Concerning Question Six 


It wes thought that the opinion of those workers who had 
studied business lew in high school would be valuable as an indica- 
tion of the extent to which the principles of business law were 
used for business and personal purposes. However, as the question- 
ing progressed, it wes found that so few had taken a course of 
commercial law in high school thet all individusls who had taken 
such a course, whether in high school or business college, were 
asked to express themselves as to question six which reads as 
follows: 

Whet practical value has the study of commercial law in 


high school been to you? 


(a) in business; great, some _, little; 


(b) for personal use; great, some _, little. 
The deta collected in connection with this question are showm 


in Tables 2 and 3. 
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Table 2 


Value of Commercial Law for Business Use 


Total Number of Replies-47 


Group Number Value Per cent 
Studied Reporting = QO 20 40 60 80 100 


Great 15 GGGGGGGGG 
Composite 47 Some 20 GGGGGGGGGGCGGG 
Little 12 GGGGGGGG 


Greet 2 GGGCG 
Secretarial 14 Some 6 GGGGCCGGGGGGGG 

Little 6 GGGGGGGCECGGGG 

Great 4 GGGGGGcEe 
Clerks 14 Some 6 GGGGGGGCGEGGEG 

Little 4 GGGGGGGGG 

Great 4 GGGGGGCCCEGGCEGGG 
Salesmen 8 Some 3 GGeGccecae 

Little 1 GG 

CGGECCGGGGEGGE 
office Great 5 Gé 
11 Some 5 GGGGGGCGCECGGE 

wenogess Little 1 GG 
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Table 3 


Value of Commercial Law for Personal Use 


Total Number of Replies - 44 


Group Number 
degsist~iertin: 0 2 40 60 8 100 


ee 


Great 14  GGGGGGGGG 
Composite 44 Some 20  GGGGGGGCEGGGGGG 
Little 10  GGGGGGGG 


Great 2 GecG 
Secretarial 14 Some 5 GGGGGGGGE 
Little 7  GGacccacacccccac 
Great 4  GeGccccace 
Clerks 12 Som 5 GGGGGGGGGEES 
Little 3  ceccccce 
Great 5  GcGGEGccccccaccccece 
Salesmen 8 Som 3  GGGccccccccce 
Little 0 
Greet 3  Gacccccec 
ettice Some 7  GGGcccccccecacacaccces 
Manseers Little 0 


SS eS SS aa 


There are two significant observations to be noted from the data 
collected in connection with question six and set forth in Tables 2 
and 3. 

In the first place it might be said that the workers partici- 
pating in the study are of the opinion that the study of commercial 
law has been just as valuable to them for personal as for business 
use. Such a finding was not anticipated due to the fact that the 
point of view of business workers was expected to be somewhat colored 


where opinions relate to matters of business. If it be true that 
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business workers in general find that a knowledge of the principles 
of commercial law are just as valuable to them in their personal as 
in their business use, then it would appear to follow that a course 
in commercial lew on the high-school level has just as mich value to 
the non-commercial as to the commercial student. 

The second observation is directed toward a comparison of the 
opinion value of commercial law as set forth in Tables 2 and 3 with 
the actual degree of use value of the principles of commercial law 
which will be brought out in detail later in this study. 

There does seem to be a significant relationship between the 
opinion of the workers relating to the practical value of commercial 
law in high school as an aid for business and personal purposes, and 
the degree to which the principles of commercial law are actually 
utilized for business and personal purposes. It would appear that 
the individual opinion of the workers is directly influenced by the 
extent to which the individual personally uses the principles of 
commercial law. 

From the data in Table 2 it is noted thet secretaries do not 
consider thet a knowledge of the principles of commercial law has 
been of any great value to them in business. This might be expected 
from the nature of their work which probably does not present any 
occasions in which legal principles may be utilized. Perhaps the 
most frequent use that they meke is found in connection with the 
typing of legal forms. Then, too, occasion might demand some 


knowledge of commercial law terms when teking dictetion. 


Clerks are of the opinion that a knowledge of the principles of 
commercial law is of considerably more value to them in business than 
was true of secretaries in connection with their individual work. 
This is probably due to the fact that clerks handle the business 
office transactions and must be familiar with the legal aspects in- 
volving rights, duties and obligations of both the institutions which 
they represent and the persons with whom those institutions deal. 

Salesmen value commercial law the most. This might be explained 
on the ground that the nature of their work requires them to use 
legal principles frequently. Acting as agents and speaking on and in 
behalf of their companies they must keep within the scope of their 
authority and be aware of the legal affects of their relationships 
with third parties. 

Office managers hold a knowledge of legal principles to be of 
great value to them in business (45 per cent), although this per- 
centage is not as high as that for salesmen, a fact that is diffi- 
cult to understand since the work a office managers would seem to 
include all phases of business activity while the work of salesmen 
is but a part of such activity. 

With reference to the data found in Table 3, it will be noted 
that secretaries found a knowledge of commercial law of the same 
value for personel use as for business use. This is less than that 
of the other three groups (14.5 per cent). A larger percentage of 
the clerks value a knowledge of commercial law for personal use 
{33.3}. A still larger percentage of salesmen value commercial lew 


for personal use (62.5). Office menegers, however, value commercial 
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law only one half as much as is the case of salesmen with 30 per cent. 
This wide disparity of opinion is difficult to explain and the rea- 
sons for it are not apparent to the writer. 

Data Concerning Question Seven 

It had been hoped that some helpful suggestions could be ob- 
tained in answer to question seven which reads as follows: 

Do you have any special praise or criticism, 

constructive or otherwise, of the course in commer- 

cial law which you took in high school? 

There were, however, too few comments made to this question to 
make the results of practicable value. Only eight made a response. 
Of these, four said that the course in commercial lew in high school 
was helpful or good; two said that it was too general; one said that 
he would heve liked to have had more law in high school, amd one said 
that the course wes poor and taught by an incompetent teacher. 

Data Concerning Question Eight : 

The purpose of asking this question was to determine whether or 
not business workers considered commercial law as one of the essen- 
tial basic subjects to be taught in the business curriculum. 
Question eight reads as foliows: 

Do you believe that commercial law should be 
required of all high school students studying for 
commercial occupations; or, should it be offered 


merely as an elective? 


The data reletive to question sight is given in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Should Commercial Law Be Required or Elective in the Commercial 
Curriculum? 


Total Number of Replies - 94 


Group Number of 


Studied ass Required Elective Proportional Sree 


ra) 25 50 75 
Composite 94 71 25 RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRReececee 
Secretarial 24 20 4 RRRRERRRRRRRRRRERRPRRResece 
Clerks 25 19 6 RRRRERRRRRRRRRRRRRRReecesee 
Salesmen 21 14 7 PRERRRRRRRRRRRARes eee eeecee 
fice Managers 24 18 6 RRRRRRRRRARRRRRRRRRReeeceee 


RRRR-represents percentage of workers that believe commercial law / 
should be required of all high school students. | 

eeee-represents percentage of workers that believe it should be 
elective. 


A glence at Table 4 reveals that approximately three-quarters 
of the workers participating in the study are of the opinion that 
commercial law should be one of the required subjects in the commer— 
cial curriculum. The only variation appears emong the secretarial 
end salesmen groups; 83.3 per cent of the secretarial group believe 
commercial law should be required as against 58.5 per cent of the 
salesmen group. 
Data Relating to Question Nine | 
It wes pointed out in the introduction to this thesis thet the | 
aims of business law as taught at the present time are not setis-— 
factory. The purpose of question nine was to poll the workers 
participating in this study to ascertain the velue they would place 


upon several listed aims or objectives. 
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Question nine reads as follows: 

The following constitute the more importent 
recognized objectives of a course in commercial 
law. In the light of your business experience, 
what value do you consider these to be; 


(a) Knowledge of besic lew principles 
and their use; 


(b) The awareness of law as a means of 
social control; 


(c) Knowledge of the organization and 
jurisdiction of courts; 


(ad) Femilierity with the fundamental 
rules of business relationships; 


(e) Realization of the inadequacies 
of our present law and court system; 


(2) To develop respect for law and order 
together with a desire for better 
laws end better legal machinery; 


(g) Realization of the necessity of legal 
rules to insure business stability. 


It is not to be assumed that the objectives listed are the only 
ones which might be presented. It is, however, the writer's opinion 
thet the list given contains three outstanding and basic objectives 
which are necessery to a properly conducted course in commercial 
law. This will be treated in detail efter the data have been 
presented in Teble 5. 

The data relating to objective (c), (a), (e), (£), end (g) ere 
presented separately in Tables 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


Data relating to objective (c) are presented in Teble 5. 
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Table 5 


« Knowledge of the Orgenization and Jurisdiction of Courts: 
Objective (c) 


Total Number of Replies - 87 


Group No. of Great Some Little Proportionel Evaluation 
Studied Answers Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 87 17 45 25 GGGGESSSSSSSSSSSSSecsecee 
Secretarial 21 6 6 9 GGGGGECGssssSSSe...ceeseee 
Clerks 23 4 14 5 GGGGssSSSSSSSSSSSSSS..eee- 
Salesmen 22 2 16 4 GGsSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS..... 
Office Managers 21 5 9 7 GGGGGGSSSSSSSSSSS..-eeeee 


GGG-represents Great Value; sss-represents Some; ...-Little or None. 
Each character under proportional evaluation represents approximately 
4 per cent. 


A glance at the deta presented will reveal that objective (ec) is 
not considered to have very mich value. Less than 25 percent of the 
workers rate it as having great value. The implication would seem 
to indicate that the workers interviewed are of the opinion that 
objective (c) is of secondary rather than primary value. This 
opinion is entertained by the writer. Objective (c) is not basic 
to commercial lew. It might properly be an objective of a course 
in civics. It certainly is not an objective which should be 
restricted to commercial students. A imowledge of the organization 
and jurisdiction of courts is just as essential to non-commercial 


as to commercial students. 
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Deta relating to objective (4d) are presented in Table 6. 


Table 6 


Familiarity with the Fundamental Rules of Business Relationships 
Objective (a) 


Total Number of Replies - 94 


Group No. of Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Answers Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
ee ee ee 
Composite 94 68 22 4 GGGGCGGECGEGGGGGGGssssss. 
Secretarial 24 15 8 1 GGGGGECECGGGCGGGGSSSSSSSS. 
Clerks 24 18 5 1 GGGGGGGGGEGGGECEGGGGsssss. 
Salesmen 23 is 4 1 GGGGGGGGGCCGGCEGGGGESSss. 
Office Managers 23 17 s 1 GGGGGGGEGGGEGGEGGGSsssss. 


a 


It is apparent that objective (a) is considered of primary im- 
portance by each of the four groups of workers. There would seem to 
be no good reason why the first primary objective of a course in com- 
mereial law should not be to femilierize students with the fundamental 
rules of business relationships from a legal point of view. This 
opinion is in accord with that held by educators. Isaacs has given 
as the first of two aims for a course in commercial lew that of 
familierizing "the student with the principles of law most likely to 


be of use and importance to him in the business world". 


Data relating to objective (e) are presented in Table 7. 


Table 7 


Realization of the Inadequecies of Our Present Law and Court Systems 
Objective (e) 


Total Number of Replies - 81 


Group No. of Great Some Little Proportionel Evaluation 
Studied Answers Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 81 24 26 Sl GGGGGSEsSSsSSSSScccecccces 
Secreterial 20 4 8 & GEGCEsSSSSSSSSSeweccesers 
Clerks 21 7 6 8 GGGGGGGGssssssSe.sceseess 
Salesmen 20 7 7 6 GGGGGGEGGSSSSSSSSSe.eseee 
Office Managers 20 6 5 9 GGGGGGGCESSSSSS.cccccoscee 


Less than 30 per cent of the workers interviewed regard objec- 
tive (e) of great importance. This was not unlooked for but rather 
anticipated by the writer. A realization of the inadequacies of our 
present lew and court systems is not basic to a study of commercial 
lew. It properly belongs under some course in general education 
which should be available to every student. Such an objective is 


essentially social rather than vocational. 
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Data relating to objective (f) are presented in Table 8. 


Table 8 


To Develop Respect for Law and Order together with a Desire 
For Better Laws and Better Legal Machinery 
Objective (f) 


Z Total Number of Replies - 90 


Group No. of Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Answers Value Vélue Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 90 51 24 15 GGGGCGEGGGGEGCGsssssss.... 
Secretarial 24 13 ? 4 GGGCGEGCEGGGGESSSSsss.... 
Clerks 3 23 12 4 7 GGGGGGCGGGCGGSSSSeceseees 
Salesmen 22 15 6 1 GGGCEEECECEGSCGCGGSSSSSSS. 
Office Managers 20 10 7 5S GGGGGCGEGCGGGsSSSSSSSS.... 


It will be observed that more than 50 per cent (56.6) regard 
objective (f) as being of great velue. Of the four groups studied, 
salesmen seem to feel strongest (68.1 per cent) that there is a 
definite need to develop reaneat for law and order and to inculcate 
in the minds of students a desire for better laws and better legal 
machinery. It was observed during the interviewine that there were 
more comments of agreement on the part of the workers as to the 
importence of this objective than wes true of any other single 
objective. It is interesting to note that the opinions of the 
workers participating in the study are in agresment with the 
statement of Tonne as to the need for such an objective. Tonne 
said: 

"Uniess law as taught in the high school can be 

made a subject which will not only be of value to the 

individual but will also guide the wey to the improvement 


of our legal system it should and will in all probability 
be eliminated from the program of studies." 
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Data relating to objective (g) are presented in Table 9. 


Table 9 
Realization of the Necessity of Legal Rules 


to Insure Business Stability 
Objective (¢g) 


Total Number of Replies - 90 


Group No. of Great Great Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Answers Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
hE a ee SS ee 
Composite 90 56 27 7 GGGGCGGGGGGGGGGGGsssssss.. 
Secretarial 22 9 11 2 GGGCecceGGsssssssssssSSSe. 
Clerks 24 17 5 2 GGGGCGGGGGGGGGGEGGCEsssss.. 
Selesmen 23 16 5 2 GGGGGGGGCCGGCGECEGSSSSS+.« 
Office Managers 21 14 6 1 GGGGGCGEGEGGGGGCGEsSssssss. 


a SS SS ESS 


A glance at the data relating to objective (g) shows that well 
over 50 per cent (62.4) regard this objective as being of great value. 
Only the secretaries show any great yariation from the opinions of 
the other three groups. Jt may be that they are not in close enough 
touch with the actual use of legal principles in business to have 
developed in high regard the realization of the necessity of legal 
rules to insure business stability. That this objective is of truly 
great importance should not be denied. Spencer has had this to say 
with respect to this objective: 

"Speaking in general terms, the real purpose 

of teaching law in a school is, or should be, to 

bring to the future business man a certain aware- 

ness of the larger problem of social control. 

Whether he likes it or not, he must play the game 

according to the rules. He mist therefore be 

brought to a realization that one of the conditions 

of carrying on business in our present economic 


order is thet he submit himself and his business 
to the control of society. Law is one of the most 


a —_——— 


important instrumentalities of social control 
and it is for this reason that students pre- 
paring for business should be given instruction 


in it.” 

In summary, it might be s2id that from the data collected in 
connection with question nine, asking for opinions relating to 
objectives ie a course in commercial law in the high school, the 
following conclusions may be drawn. Of the five listed objectives 
considered, three are of primary importance while two are but 
secondary. The three of primary importance sre: 


1. Familiarity with the fundamental rules of 
business relationships. 


2. Realizetion of the necessity of legal rules 
to insure business stability. 


3, To develop respect for law and order together 
with e desire for better laws and better 


legal machinery. 
The two which are secondary are: 


1. Knowledge of the organization and jurisdiction 
of courts. 


2. Realization of the inadequacies of our present 
law and court system. 


Data Relating to Question Ten 

It may be said that question ten is the heart of the study. 
From the results obtained in aiswer to this question, it was hoped 
that some light would be cest on the problem of improving the 
subject-matter of a course in commercial law in the high school. 

Question ten reads as follows: 

To determine what principles of law are used 
most frequently in business, indicate the use you 


make of the following branches of commercial law 
in your work: 


There are listed under question ten twenty-nine branches of 


commercial law. This list is not intended to be inclusive of all 
branches of law used in business but an effort was mde to include 
those most commonly used. 

It will be noted that under question ten provision is mde 
whereby the degree of use which each individual makes of the various 
branches of commercial law may be how. Three evaluations are called 
for. These are: (1) great value, (2) some value, (3) little value. 
In conducting the interviews, it was noted that the majority of 
workers regarded "little value" as meaning little or no value. 

The data relating to qestion ten is mesented in Tables 10 
through 38. There are +wenty-nine units under Tables 10 through 38, 
each unit representing a branch of commercial lew as listed under 
question ten. Following tle data as presented in Tables 10 through 
38, such implications as my be relevant will be noted. 


Data relating to wntracts are presented in Table 10. 


Table 10 
Contracts 


spre ee eS 


Group No. inGreat Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 


a ee SS et 


Composite 100 46 17 B7 GGGGGGGSCCOGSSSS.cccceece 
Secretarial 25 9 = 12 GGGGGECGEsSSS..seseeeeeee 
Clerks 25 10 7 & GGSSCGGGGESssSSSS.eeeeeee 
Salesmen 25 14 3 8 GOGCECEGEGSECESSSeseeeeee 
Office Managers 25 13 3 9 GGGGEGGGGECGGSSS..sseeeee 


oe ee 


According to the date wmllected, 46 per cent of the business 
workers interviewed use the principles of contracts to a great extent. 
Salesmen find tle greatest use followed closely by office managers. 
Clerks ani seereteries follow respectively. 


Data relating to negotiable instrumnts are presented in 


Table ll. 
Table 11 
Negotiable Instruments 
a a 
Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
ee ee 
Composite 100 39 18 435 GGGCECCEGCEsSSS-cseeecees 
Secretarial 25 8 oa 15 - GCGGEGEsssSecceceseccese 
Clerks 25 10 6 9 GEGGECCEGESSSSSSeesceseee 
Salesmen 25 10 oa lL GGGGEGCSEGSSSS.cceceeeece 
Office Managers 25 11 4 10 ~- GGGGGCGGGEGESSSSeceesesees 


a a 
Thirty-nine per cent of the wrkers find great use for the 

principles of mgotiable instruments. Office manegers lead in the 

emount of use followed respectively by the salesmen, clerks and 


secretaries. 
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Data releting to real property are presented in Table 12. 


Table 12 


Real Property 


a a a aaa 


Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Yalue Velue 0 25 50 75 100 
ee eee 
Composite 100 16 15 69 GGGGsSS.ccccccccsccesscss 
Secreterial 25 2 5 18 GGssSSSScecccrecscsescceee 
Clerks 25 5 3 17 GGGGEssS.ccrcccensceccces 
Salesmen 25 4 5 16 GGGGSSSSS.. eee eeeteereeee 
Office Menagers 25 5 2 18 GGGEGSS..cccsecccrcseccce 


EE — ee ae 


Only 16 per cent of the workers use real wroperty to a great 
extent. This would seemto be a relatively small emount of general 
use. Office managers and clerks each show a 20 per cent use while 
salesmen and secretaries show 16 and 8 per cent respectively. 


Date relating to sales are presented in Tabie 15. 


Table 13 
Sales 
aN es SS SS 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 

Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
aS 
Composite 100 34 25 41 GGGGGEGGGsssSsSS..+-+eesee 
Secretarial 25 3 10 12 GGGsSSSSSSSSSe.+eereseere 
Clerks 25 9 4 12 GGGGGGGEGsSSSS.cecereceeee 
Salesmen 25 15 7 3 GGGGGGGGGCEGGCGSsSSSSSS..- 
Office Managers 25 11 4 10 GGGECGGCEGESSSS...eee+--e 


ee 2 ee 


Thirty-four per cent of the workers find great use for sales. 


As might be expected from the nature of their work, salesmen show 
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the greatest use, 60 percent. Office managers are second with 44 
per cent, clerks third with 36 per cent ami secretaries fourth with 
12 per cent. 


Data relating to agency are presented in Table 14. 


Table 14 


Agency 


em reel 


Group No. in Great Sone Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 


ee ee aa 


Composite 100_ 22 26 BER GGGGGSSSSSSe ee ee eer eeeene 
Secretarial 25 1 y 17 GSSSSSSScccee recess cecnes 
Clerks 25 6 3 16 GEGGGEssS..cecerercacsuse 
Selesmen 25 3 s S GGGGCCGCGssssSSSSS.-+--ee- 
Office Manegers 25 6 8 ll GGGGGGsssssSSSe.ee-eeeeee 


ee pe 


There is only & 22 per cent use of agency by the easkeee as a 
composite group. Again, as might be expected from the nature of 
their wrk, salesmen lead with a 36 per cent use. Office managers 
follow end are tied with eer showing 24 per ceit use. Secretaries 


use agency the least with 4 per cent. 


Data relating to corporations sre presented in Tabie 15. 


Table 15 
Corporations 
See 8 
Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
peo 00" See ee ee EEE EEE 
Composite 100 25 20 55 GGGGGEsSSsSS..---seeuerees 
Secretarial 25 a 9 ll GGGGGssssssSSSe--.seeeeee 
Clerks 25 6 a 15 GGGGGSssss...ccccceeseece 
Sal esmen 25 7 5 13 GGGGEGEsssss..--crecseces 
Office Menagers 25 7 2 


16 GEGGGGGSS..cereceececenes 


ee I 


Corporetions are used by 25 per cent of the wrkers. It will 
be noted that there is a rather uniform use by the workers in each 
of the four groups. 


Data relating to insurance are presented in Table 16. 


Table 16 

Insurance 
ne ee ee ae eee es Se ee eee 
Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Velue Value 0 25 50 75 100 
ee ee 
Composite 100 28 14 DS  GGGGGGGssSecececccceessss 
Secreterial 25 8 3 14 GGGCEGGGsSSS...eeceeeccees 
Clerks 25 3 = 18 GGGsssSs..cccceccocessece 
Sel esmen 25 9 r 14 ©GOCGEGEGGsS.reeerceneence 
Office Managers 25 8 5 12 GGGCCGCESsSSSececeeeceees 


a 


Insurance is used to a great extent by 28 per cent of the work- 
ers. Secretaries, salesmen and office managers seem to be rather 


uniform in their use but clerks show only a 12 per cent use. 
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Data relating to partnership are presented in Table 17. 


Table 17 
Partnership 
Group Wo. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Velue 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 9 20 Wl “GGSSSSS cs encsvecs se c'cccess 
Secretarial 25 1 6 ie AGSSHSse. .. scenes eccs seas 
Clerks 25 1 6 18 ~GSSSSSS..ccccccececvccere 
Sealesmen 25 5 “ 16 GGGGGSSSS..ccccrcsccncees 
Office Managers 25 z a TS “GGs6ES6...ccccccccevicssccs 


Only 9 per cent of the workers use partnership to a great ex- 
tent. Of the four groups, selesmen show a 20 per cent use, office 
managers 8 per cent, clerks and secretaries each 4 per cent. 


Data relating to law in general are presented in Table 18. 


Table 18 


Law in General 


=hy 4 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0O 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 20 39 41 GGGGESSSSSSSSSS..c+seeees 
Secretarial 25 6 8 ll GGGGGGsSsSSSSSS...-seseece 
Clerks 25 3 10 12 GGGSSSSSSSSSS..-+eeseseee 
Selesmen 25 5 9 ll GGGGGssssSSSSS.-+-e-seees 
Office Managers 25 6 BE 7 GGGGGESSSSSSSSSSS5S.....-. 


Twenty per cent of the workers use lew in general to a great 


use. This use eppears to be uniform with the exception that clerks 


find only a 12 per cent use. 
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Data relating to the law of the place are presented in 


Table 19. 
Table 19 
The Law of the Place 

Je 2 se EE eee 
Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluetion 
Studied Group Veluwe Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Se 
Composite 100 12 16 72 GGGSSSSe. es eeeeeceeecsees 
Secretarial 25 uf 5 19 GSSSSS...cccccsscccccceres 
Clerks 25 2 3 20 GGSSS.. ce cwcccccccccccces 
Salesmen 25 3 5 17 GGGSSSSS...ccecsseccerees 
Office Managers 25 6 3 16 GGGGGEssS..-.sscerereeecs 


Se 


Only 12 per cent of the wrkers find the law of the place to be 
of great use to them. Office managers, however, find a 24 per cent 
great use. Salesmen come secon with 12 per cent, clerks third with 
8 per cent end secretaries fourth with 4 per cent. 


Dete relating to deeds are presented in Table 20. 


Table 20 
Deeds 

Se eS SS ES eee 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Velue Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
oe SS SSS ee 
Composi te 100 10 609 es” eine vce ee 
Secreterial 25 1 3 Zl GSSS..ccccccesccsescercces 
Clerks 25 3 ae BL GGG Siw cv cscccecccccccecss 
Salesmen 25 £ 4 17 GGGGssSSe.eseersssccccers 
Office Managers 25 2 i 22 GES. ccc cence ens ccoeess 


ee 


Only 10 per cent of the workers find deeds to be of great use 


to them in business. Salesmen find the greatest use with 16 per 
cent, clerks seconi with 12 per cent, office managers third with 8 
per cent and secretaries fourth with 4 per cen. 


Data relating to mortgages of land are presented in Table 21. 


Table 21 


Mortgages of Land 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 12 11 77 GGGSSS..cccccececerceeces 
Secretarial 25 1 3 SE GSS ee vec ree csecsesseews 
Clerks 25 3 3 US ‘GGESS5 oo cccc ccc ciccccwsees 
Salesmen 29 5 3 17 GGGGGSSS. . ce ccceeceveses 
Office Managers 25 3 2 20 GGGSS. .ccccccnccevcescces 


Only 12 per cent fini great use for mortgages of land. Of the 
four groups, salesmen find tle greatest use with 20 per cent, office 
managers and clerks next with 12 per cent each and secretaries last 


with 4 per cent. 


Data relating to mortgages of gods are presented in Table 22. 


Table 22 


Mortgages of Goods 


vV—_—_—_—_——_::?:?:”_ nk 


Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 8 ] BS, GGSRs cs ccnscweccuccosucocs 
Secretarial 25 19) 2 Bed) Hib teria ware clean coin wins.wie-nia/e-e 
Clerks 25 ils 1 een Cs eB Salat om cw: dei ovens sfaisieieia ann <a 
Sal esmen 25 6 2 Th GGGGGGES oi ciccse menescisicnss 
Office Managers 25 ds 4 AO” GSAS A isin. nccet:csoicleceis-sieis © 


Only 8 per cent of the workers fini great use for mortgages of 
goods. Salesmen lead with 24 per cent use, office managers and clerks 
follow with 4 per cent while secretaries fim no use whatever. 


Data relating to bailments are presented in Table 23. 


Table 25 

Beilments 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evalustion 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 & 5 GES Ge ireeises wee e cea ssincnee 
Secretarial 25 0 0 25 J} Swwisiert'b biviciesis sc sieee'e vcs 
Clerks 25 ie) 1 BE Bepeeites vic<use wessicidacews 
Salesmen 25 4 aL LO) | CRBG eee ew cesiegesascieewes 
Office Menagers 25 ie) 3 Ge BAG eee ered viata o-cle nw iveieees 


There is less use of the principles of bailments than of any 
other listed branch of commercial law. Selesmen find a 16 per cent 


use while office managers, clerks and secretaries heave no use whatever. 


Data releting to bankruptcy are presented in Table 24. 


Table 24 

Bankruptcy 
Seen eee 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Velue Value Velue O 25 50 75 100 
ee 
Composite 100 8 16 76 GGSSSSesccecccversecescces 
Secretarial 25 1 = ZO GSSSSreceeeeecsescceceere 
Ole rks 25 te} 4 Bl SSBS cc sccccccceseesesnce 
Salesmen 25 3 3 19 GGGSSS.-cecesereccccccres 
Office Managers 25 - 5 16 GGGGssSSSS..- esse eeneeene 


Only 8 per cent of the workers find use for bankruptey. Office 
managers lead with 16 per cent, salesmen second with 12 per cent, 
secretaries third with 4 per cent while clerks find no use at all. 


Data relating to leeses are presented in Table 25 


Table 25 
Leases 
ee ee 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 


SNe 


Composite 100 16 16 68 GGGGsSSSS.-cceeccceerccecs 
Secretarial 25 3 5 17 GGGsSSSS..-- see eeeeeeeees 
Clerks 25 2 3 ZO GGSSSeeoccccwcccoscccccccs 
Selesmen 25 6 2 17 GGGGGGss...-ceseesececees 
Office Managers 25 5 6 14 GGEGGEssSSSSS..eeescereesse 


ee ee Oe eee 


Sixteen per cent of the workers use leases to a great extent. 
Salesmen lead with 24 per cent, affice managers second with 20 per 
cent, secretaries third with 12 per cent and elerks fourth with 8 


per cent. 


Data relating to liens are oresented in Table 26. 


Table 26 

Liens 
Group No. in Great Som Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 


ee 


Composite 100 22 13 65 GGCGGEsSS..cceeereescceee 
Secretarial 25 = 3 18 GGGGSSS...-ceeererccescce 
Clerks 25 5 2 18 GGGEGss....ccscssccevesss 
Salesmen 25 8 x 3 16 GGGCGGGES..-cccecescecees 
Office Managers 25 5 8 12 GGGGGSssssssSS.....cceesee 


Twenty-two per cent of the workers find great use for liens. 
Salesmen lead with 52 per cent, office memagers and clerks follow 


with 20 per cent each while secretaries find the least use with 16 


per cent. 


Deta relsting to wills are presented in Table 27. 


Table 27 


Wilis 


Neen ee ee ee ee ee ee TEETER 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
: 

Composite 100 9 16 75 GGESSSS..cccccccccorcceess 
Secretarial 25 z 5 1B GESSSSS...ccceverccsscces 
Clerks 25 2 2 Si 'GGsase osc. secesesseescs 
Salesmen 25 5 4 16 GGGGGssss.....ceeeesscene 
Office Managers 25 ¢) 5 BO BESSSaccnccccscsvscsccecs 


a a a eee ny 
Only ° per cent of the workers find great use for wills. Sales- 


men lead with 20 per cent, clerks end secretaries follow with & per 


cent each while office managers find no great use at all. 


Detea relating te guaranty are presented in Table 28. 


Table 28 
Guersniy 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Compos ite 100 9 20 FTL GESSSS.ccceccccccrcecence 
Secreterial 25 0 5 20 BESS sees cccccccueccccees 
Clerks 25 0 6 19 SSSSSSeccccscccccccsccces 
Salesmen 25 4 5 16 GGGGsSSSS.. 2. cs cccccncces 
Office Managers 25 5 4 16 GGGGESSSS..crcccecccseces 


Only 9 per cent of the workers fim great use for guaranty. 
Office managers find a 20 per cent great use, salesmen follow with 
16 per cent while clerks and secretaries find no great use. 


Date relating to common carriers ere presented in Table 29. 


Table 29 


Common Carriers 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Compos ite 100 12 16 72 GGGSSSS.cccceccccccccsese 
Secretarial 25 1 7 17 GSSSSSSSecccccccnccccccns 
Clerks 25 2 = 19 GESSSES. cosccccccccerccccs 
Salesmen 25 oa 2 1S GGGGss...,ceecccrecvccecs 
Office Managers 25 5 3 17 GGGGGSSS...-cccecscsccoes 


Twelve per cent of the workers use common carriers to a great 
extent. Office managers lead with 20 per cent. Salesmen ere second 
with 16 per cent, clerks third with 8 per cent and secretaries last 


with 4 per cent. 
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Data relating to bonds are presented in Table 30. 


Table 30 


Bonds 


a a a 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Velue Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eS ee 
Composi te 100 9 16 75 GGSSSSeccesceccccesesevce 
Secretarial 25 0 7 1B SSSSSSSe-eeeeeeececsceves 
Clerks 25 4 3 1S GEGGsSS...ceccecceerssese 
Salesmen 25 2 4 19) GESSSS..ccccscrcccssesece 
Office Managers 25 3 2 ZO GEGSSe cece cee ceeeccccces 


a 


Only ¢ per cent of the workers use bonds to a great extent. 
Clerks lead with 16 per cent, a@fice managers second with 12 per 
cent, salesmen third with 8 per cent while secretaries find no 
great use at all. 


Data relating to Statute of Frauds are presented in Table 31. 


Table 31 


Statute of Frauds 


cm 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
ee ee a 
Composite 100 12 15 73 GGGsssSeccesccceccsessecs 
Secretarial 25 8) ie) 25 FOE RICE Re Oe 
Clerks 25 3 7 15 GGGsSSSSSSSse-eeereesesee- 
Salesmen 25 5 5 15 GGGGGsssSS....c---seeeece 
Office Managers 25 4 3 18 GGGGsss..cccecocsceseces 


De ee enna 


Twelve per cent of the workers fini the Statute of Frauds to be 
of great use to them. Salesmen lead with 20 per cent use, office 
managers second with 16 per cent, clerks third with 12 per cent 


while secretaries find no use whatsoever. 


Data releting to receipts and releases are presented in 


Table 32. 
Table 32 
Receipts, Releases 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 

Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 29 24 47 GGGGCGEsSSSSS...cceeceece 
Secretarial 25 7 6 12 §©GGGGCGGssssss.....eeeeees 
Clerks 25 6 6 13 GGGGGGsSSSSSS....ceecccece 
Sal esmen 25 10 5 10 GGGGCGEGGGSSSSS...ccereee 
Office Managers 25 6 7 12 GGGGGCESSSSSSS.ccreeeeseee 


Twenty-nine ver cent of the workers find great use for receipts 
and releases. Salesmen lead with 40 per cent, secretaries second with 
28 per cent, office managers and clerks follow with 24 per cent each. 


Data relating to arbitration are presented in Table 33. 


Table 33 

Arbitration 
Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0O 25 50 75 100 
Se eee ee eS ee ee 
Composite 100 5 8 B7 —§-_ GSSccccccccccsccvcccseses 
Secretarial 25 2 a: Be GBS scase seb eoicvans vena ssie 
Clerks 25 0 AB 24 Bien so5.01565 sWise. seas aes 0.6 
Salesmen 25 BI) 3 Ol!  GAShe. 2056 sees sew nce ese 
Office Managers 25 2 3 2O GESSS...cccccccceecsccccs 


ee 


Only 5 per cent of the workers find arbitration of great value to 
them. Office managers and secretaries use it to an 8 per cent great 
use, salesmen find but 4 per cent great use while clerks find no great 


use. 


Data relating to the Statute of Limitations are presented in 


Table 34. 
Table 34 
Statute of Limitations 

Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value “0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 19 13 BE ROCHE Se 3s aca hbo x vicle ae 
Secretarial 25 4 i 20 GGEGS ive etcccccecvccvese 
Clerks 25 4 4 U7 GGGGSSAE Sc icies sone = cca we 
Sel esmen 25 5 3 IY GGGGGsSS. 6c ccccvcecscsce 
Office Managers 25 6 5 14 GGGGGESSSSS...seccccccece 


Nineteen per cent of the workers fing greet use for the Statute 
of Limitations. Office mamgers lead with 24 per cent, salesmen 
second with 20 per cent, clerks and secretaries follow with 16 per 
eent each. 


Data relating to interest and usury are presented in Table 35. 


Table 55 


Interest ani Usury 


Group No. in Great Som: Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0O 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 16 19 65 GGEGGSSSSS..ccccccccccccee 
Secretarial 25 2 6 17% GGSSSSSS.. crs ccceccccens 
Clerks 25 oa 6 15 GGGGSSSSSS..ccsccccecccee 
Selesmen 25 7 it 17 GGGGGGGS.. <:6:c0s cc ceccasiee 
Office Meanegers 25 3 6 16 GGOSEBESB. ..6<:0cc0cvsescos 


Sixteen per cent of the wrkers use interest and usury to e 


great extent. Salesmen lead with 28 par cent, clerks second with 


16 per cent, office manégers third with 12 per cent and secretaries 
fourth with 8 per cent. 


Data relating to the Employer's Liability Law are presented in 


Table 36. 
Table 36 
Employer's Liability Lew 

Group No. in Greet Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 
Composite 100 17 13 70. GGGGES8.6 cc ccevcece ei rees 
Seeretarial 25 ie) 5 20 (SSHSSe ce ccsccccecccvccecce 
Clerks 25 2 5 IG GESSSSS..cccccscccccccece 
Salesmen 25 8 1 1G: =GGCGEEEGS. cc rscecccecvicies 
Office Managers 25 7 2 16 GGGGEGESS..cccccccccccecs 


Seventeen per cent of the workers use the Employer's Liability 
Law to a great extent. Selesmen lead with 32 per cent, office 
managers second with 28 per cent, clerks third with 8 per cent 


while secretaries found no great use. 
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Data relatine to the Workman's Compensation Law ere presented 


in Table 37. 


Peble 37 


Workman's Compensation Law 


ee Rene 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Value Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 


cc ee 


Composite 100 24 15 61 GGGGGESSSS. eee e ee ese wees 
Secretarial 25 2 4 19 GGsSSSSrescceeesecsscesess 
Clerks 25 4 4 17) GGGGSSSS. 22. ewe e reve ences 
Selesmen 25 8 4 15 GGGCECEESSSS...-eseaeeees 
Office Managers 25 10 Kes 12 GGGGGEGGEGSSS..e22-eeeeee 


Twenty-four per cent of the workers use the Workman's Compense- 
tion Law to 2 great extent. Office managers lead with 40 per cent 
great use, salesmen second with 32 per cent, clerks third with 16 
4 


per cent, secretaries fourth with 8 per cent. 


Data releting to master md servant are presented in Table 38. 


Table 38 
Master end Servant 


eS RY 


Group No. in Great Some Little Proportional Evaluation 
Studied Group Yalue Value Value 0 25 50 75 100 


a a 


Composite 100 g 6 BS Gbae case e ase eeecs scree s 
Seeretarial 25 0 1 DA tiie sietccc'u einaon0sic soc eneien® 
Clerks 25 iB 3 BE? 'Gasaes ccc eo w waite aren 
Salesmen 25 6 1 IS GGCGGGsS....ccscccvccseces 
Office Managers 25 2 4 2e- Gees wes aws bis bean eases sive 


eae Sa aaa ae 


Only © per cent of the workers use the principles of master and 
servant to a great extent. Sealesmen lead with 24 per cent, office 
managers second with 8 per cent, clerks third with 4 per cent while 


secretaries find no great use. 
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Sumery 

From the deta shown in Tables 10 through 38, it will be noted 
that in but two instances is there more than a 50 per cent "ereat 
use" of any one branch of lew by any one group. Both exceptions 
are found in the salesmen group. Salesmen use contracts to a 56 
per cent "great use” and sales to a 60 per cent “great at. 

It can be ascertained by a study of Tables 10 through 38 just 
how great a use of each separate branch of commercial law is made 
by each of the four groups of workers studied. However, since it is 
the primary purpose of this study to determine which principles of 
law are used most frequently by one hundred business workers gen- 
erally, no showing will be made of the degree of use made by each 
group other than can be determined from 4 study of Tables 10 through 
38. It is not within the scope of this study to suggest that any 
different type of course in commercial law should be given to those 
studying to be stenographers as differentiated from those studying 
to be bookkeepers, salesmen or office managers. Any such differen- 
¢+iation which there might be would probably not be made on the 
senior-high-school level. The course in commercial law on the 
high school level is essentially of an elementary nature and can 
succeed in but barely introducing students to those basic principles 
of law most likely to be encountered in business. 

A study of the Composite Group under each branch of law listed 
under Tables 10 through 38 shows the extent to which the branches of 
commercial lew are used most frequently by the hundred workers studied. 


This, as has been stated, is the heart of the study. Therefore, for 


a clearer understanding of the relative degree of use made by the 


hundred workers of the various branches of lew listed, the rank 


order, determined by the "great use” made by the hundred workers as 


a composite group, will be shown in Table 39. 


Table 39 


Rank Order of "Great Use" of Branches of Commercial Law 


23 ae ae SSS 


Rank Order 


Ne eS ee 


i. 
2e 


we 


Listed under Question Ten 


Particular Branch 


Contracts 

Negotieble Instruments 
Sales 

Receipts, Releases 
Tasurance 

Corporations 

Workman's Compensation 
Agency 

Liens 

Lew in General 

Statute of Limitations 
Employer's Liability 
Interest end Usury 
Leases 

Real Property 

Common Carriers 

Law of the Place 
Statute of Frauds 
Mortgages of Land 
Deeds 

Partnership 

Guaranty 

Wills 

Bonds 

Master and Servant 
Bankruptcy 

Mortgages of Goods 
Arbitration 

Bsailments 


Per Cent of 
Great Use 
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Tf the statements of the hundred workers studied represent to 
a fair degree the experiences of business workers generally, then 
the data found under Table 39 should be of some value to high school 
instructors who face the problem of what principles of business law 
shall be given greatest emphasis. It also gives an indication as 
what might be omitted in the course especially where shortness of 
time represents a disturbing factor. Then, too, for those interested 
in the unit type of teaching, it offers a suggestion of treating 
several branches of the law conjunctively rather than as branches 
distinct end separate in themselves. It might be more advisable to 
organize several branches into one unit of study than to omit certain 
Branches from classroom consideretion altogether. Table 39 can serve 
as a guide to the amount of time that should be devoted to a con- 
sideration of each branch of the law. As an example of unit organi- 
zation, sales, beilments (it my be preferable to study with con- 
tracts), receipts and releases, and mortgages of goods might be 
treated conjunctively. However, while it will be noted that sales, 
receipts ani releases place relétively high in the percentage of 
"creat use” in Table 39, it will also be noted that mortgages of 
goods and bailments place at the bottom in rank order for percentage 
of use. Therefore, bailments and mortgages of goods while being 
treated with sales and receipts should not be given a great deal of 
time. 

It is to be noted that certain branches of commercial law 
usually covered in a high school course in commercial law are found 


to rank, for the most part, among those listed first in Table 59. 


Such branches found among the first fifteen are contracts, sales, 
insurance, negotiable instruments, agency, corporetions, and real 
property. Branches of law often covered in the high school course 
in commercial law but not found in the first fifteen branches listed 
in Table 39 are bailments, guaranty, master and servent, partner- 
ships, common carriers. This is pointed out to emphasize that 
while the subject-matter of commercial lew cannot be changed, it 
being 2 development of custom, political determination and judicial 
interpretation, it is of tremendous importance that the subject- 
matter of a course in commercial law on the senior-high-school level 
be subjected to the most eritical consideration in order that it 
might satisfactorily meet the needs of students preparing for 
business occupations. This, it is submitted, is a problem of 
selection resting upon instructors. To make the course in commercial 
law of greatest value to students, only those principles of commer- 
cial lew should be selected which have been found to be of greatest 
use to individuals actuelly engeged in business ectivity. It is 
submitted that Table 39 offers some suggestion as to what those 
branches of commercial law to be taught should be. 
Data Concerning Question Eleven 

Question eleven was inserted into the questionnaire to test the 
statement of Marshall to the effect that "...nothing is more common 
among the graduates of a school of business than a desire for a 
greater knowledge of law”. 


Question eleven reads as follows: 


Do you now have a felt need for 4 greater 
knowledge of the legal principles of business? 
Extent: Great So Little None . 


Data collected in response to question eleven are presented in 


Teble 40. 


Table 40 
Felt Need of Business Workers for a Greater Knowledge of Law 
Total Number of Replies - 86 


Group No. of Value Per Cent 
Studied Answers Indicated 0) 25 50 75 100 


Dene ee as 


Great 25 GGGGGGGG 
Some 46 GGGGGGCGGGEGGG 


Composite 86 Little 8 a 


Great 1 G 

Some 15 COGGGCCEGEESSES 
Little 5 GGGG 

None 2 


Seee eee eee ee a ae 


Secretarial 25 


a 


Great 8 GGGGGGG 

Som 12 Gcecceccacc 
wOree me:  Tittie 1G 
None if G 


Great 7 GGGGGGGE 
. Sore 9 GGGGGGGS 
Office Managers 22 Little 4 Gece = 
None 2 GG 


The data in Table 40 would seem to bear out Marshall's statement. 
It will be observed that 29 per cent of the workers replying have 4 


"ereat”™ felt need for a greater knowledge of the legal principles of 
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business. It will also be observed that 53.5 per cent experience 
“some” felt need. Eighty-two and a half per cent then experience at 
least "some" need. 

From Teble 40 it will be noted that secretaries experience but 
a 4.3 per cent "great" need for a further knowledge of the principles 
of commercial law. There would appear to be no reason why they 
should experience a great need. Table 1 showed that secretaries 
had better training in commercial lay than did the other three 
groups. Furthermore, the nature of their work does not require 
great knowledge of commercial lew. Therefore, it wuld not be ex-— 
pected that secretaries would experience a "great" felt need for 
additional knowledge of the principles of commercial law. 

Clerks menifest a comparatively “great” felt need for further 
knowledge of law. Table 40 shows that 36.3 per cent state such a 
need. This is interesting in view of the fact that next to secre- 
teries, clerks had a fairly good preparation in law as is shown in 
Table 1. 

Table 40 shows that salesmen experience the greatest felt need 
for a further knowledge of law of the four groups studied. Of the 
salesmen group 37.5 per cent experience a “great” need. It will be 
observed from Table 1 that salesmen had the least preparation in law 
than was true of any of the other three groups. It will also be 
subsequently shown that salesmen use the principles of commercial 
law the most. Therefore, it would be expected that salesmen would 


experience a "great" felt need for greater knowledge of law. 


From Table 40 it is shown that 31.8 per cent of the office 
managers heve a "great" felt need for a greater kmowledge of law. 
In view of the fact that next to salesmen, office managers use the 
principles of commerciel lew to the greatest extent, it is only 
logicel that office managers would experience a "great" need for 
greater knowledge of law. 

There appears to be some correlation between the actual use 
made of the principles of commercial law to a "ereat™ degree and 
the stated "great" felt need for a further knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of commercial law. 

By finding an averege of the "great" value of the use made of 
the principles of commercial law under Tables 10 through 58 for each 
of the four groups studied, and compering it with the percentage of 
workers in each group in Table 40 who indicate a “great” felt need 
for a greater knowledge of law, the following results are shown in 


Table 41. 


Table 41 


A Comparison between the Use Made of Commercial Law 
and a Felt Need for a Greater Knowledge of Lew 


Group Per Cent of Per Cent of Great 
Studied Great Use Felt Need 
Secretaries Bed 4 
Clerks Bed 36 
Selesmen om 38 


Office Managers 5.2 32 


ee 


From Table 41 it will be noted thet salesmen who use the prin~ 
ciples of commercial law the most also rank first with respect to a 
"preat" Telt need for additional kmowledge of the principles of 
commercial lew. Similarly, secretaries who use legal principles 
least, show the jeast need for a greater kmowledge of the principles 
of commercial law. 

Data Concerning Que stion Twelve 

It was thought that a determinetion of those branches of com- 
mercial law in which business workers experienced & felt need for 
greater knowledge would be of value in this study. Question twelve 
was ‘inserted into the questionnaire to elicit this information. 
Question twelve reeds as follows: 


In what branches of commercial law is your need 
for greater knowledge more pronounced? 


The responses to this question proved to be of no practicable 
value. AS the interviewing progressed, it became apparent that 
while the majority of workers aia actually possess & felt need for 
a greater knowledge of the legal principles of business, there 
seemed to be no clear-cut opinion as to just where this need might 
be locelized in the broad field of commercial lew. Host workers 
stated that their need wes general in nature. The attitude of the 
majority of workers in this respect could be summed up in the 
statement of one of them who said, "I just wish I knew more about 


it.” 


EE eee. eee ee eee 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the principles of 
commer cia] law used most frequently by one hundred business workers. 
Date was obtained by means of @ questionnaire completed during a 
personal interview with tl writer. 

4A knowledge of the educational backgrounds of the workers 
participating was essential to a sound interpretation of their 
opinions concerning the principles of commercial law used by them. 
In this connection it was discovered: 

1. As a whole, the one hundred business workers appeer to have 
a good educational background. 

2. All of the workers bad some higi-school training but only 
19 per cent elected the commercial curriculum. Office managers and 
sélesmen had a better general education than clerks ani secretaries 
while clerks and secretaries had better business training than did 
office managers and salesmen. 

5. Office managers and selesmen use the principles of commer- 
cial lew to a greater extent then do clerks and secretaries, demon- 
strating tiat the high school failed to reach those who use the 
principles of commercial law most. 

The majority of the workers valued a course in commercial law 
as highly for personal as for business purposes. in this connection, 
office managers and salesmen who used the principles of commercial 
law more than did clerks and secretaries valued a course in commer- 


cial lew more highly for both personel and business purposes than 
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was true of clerks amd secretaries. It wes likewise found that 
office mamgers end salesmen experienced a present felt need for a 
further knowledge of the legal principles of business to a higher 
degree than was true of clerks and secretaries. 

It was found to be the belief of the workers gemrally that tie 
primary objectives @ a course in commercial law on the high-school 
level should be: 

1. Knowledge of, or familiarity with, the fundamental legal 
rules of business relationships. 

2. Realization of the necessity of social control to insure 
business stability. 

3. To develop respect for law ani order together with a desire 
for better laws and better legal machinery. 

In the effort to determine which principles of commercial law 
ere used most freawently in business, twenty-nine branches of com- 
mereial law were listed and tte workers asked to indicate the degree 
of use made of each. It was found that the degree of "great use” 
commenced with a high of 46 per cent and diminished to a low of 4 
per cent. Contracts represented the high, bailments the low. 

The first ten branches te te used to the greatest extent ere, 
in order of degree of use, contracts, negotiable instruments, sales, 
receipts and releases, insurance, corporations, Workman's Compense- 
tion Lew, egency, liens, and lew in general. -The second ten are 
Statute of Limitations, Employer's Liability Law, interest and usury, 
leases, real property, common carriers, Law of the Place, Statute of 


Frauds, mortgages of land, and deeds. The last nine are partnership, 


guaranty, wills, bonds, mister and servant, bankruptcy, mortgages 
of goods, arbitration, and bailments. 

It is suggested that from this finding more emphasis my be 
given in a course ¢ commercial law on the high-school level to 
those principles of commercial law most frequently used in business. 
Furthermore, the degree to which each branch of law is used +n 
business, as found from the data, may serve as an indication of the 
proportion of time which should be spent on each branch of the law 
for instructional purposes. 

It might be suggested, in conclusion, tit the degree to which 
commercial law as a4 subject taught in high school hes failed to 
meet the meds of students preparing for business occupations, that 
such failure is in direct relation to the degree to which the 


subject-matter as taught hes failed to paraliel business usage. 
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